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BOOKS FOR SHUT-INS 


Shut in 
from a share with one’s fellows in the day’s work and play. Shut in from 
everything which usually catches interest, holds attention, furnishes diver- 
sion. Here, indeed, is a real need for books to bring the world within the 
four walls of the room. So we are especially glad to have the call to a 
wider service sounded in Miss Stockett’s article. This service depends 
much more upon the choice of books than upon quantity. - It brings not 
only entertainment and relief for dragging hours, but furnishes also a 
measure of definite therapeutic value. But book collections in institutions 
are too often the accumulation of gifts from generous friends, unorganized 
and with no freshness of material. They should be rather a definite and 
positive element in the care which each institution is giving. There is 
certainly much that should be done in hospitals and other institutions in 
the larger cities. There is much that may be done in even smaller places. 
Surely it is all so well worth the doing. 


Shut in from contact with the moving world of everyday life. 
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Township grants. We have news 
already of several grants of money 
by town governments to pay for ex- 
tension service by a city or village 
library, voted at the meetings in 
April. They include appropriations 
by the town of Neillsville to the 
Neillsville Public Library, by the 
town of Rochester to the newly 
organized library in the village of 
Rochester, and by the towns of 
Spring Grove and Decatur to Brod- 
head. Under present conditions 
these certainly evidence a most en- 
couraging recognition of a real serv- 
ice. Let us have word from others. 


Circulation again. Some figures 
for average per capita circulation are 
suggested by New York state. They 
are of interest for comparison with 
the Iowa figures and the detailed 
tables for Wisconsin printed in the 
February Bulletin. The New York 
figures for the population classes 
(from 1,000 up) represented in our 
own tables are as follows: 


2,500 population... 9.0 per cap. 
5,000 population... 8.0 per cap. 
10,000 population.... 5.0 per cap. 
25,000 population... 4.5 per cap. 
100,000 population.... 4.0 per cap. 


Radio communication. Weare all 
under renewed obligation to Mr. 
Donald Hendry of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Free Library. Every librarian 
feels the insistent demand for books 
on radio. Nowhere could we get 
more expert advice than is contained 
in the selected list prepared for us 
by Mr. Hendry and printed on an- 
other page. Especial consideration 
is given to books for amateurs. 
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Foreign language books. The new 
quarters for the Traveling Library 
Department have made it possible 
to unpack and again make available 
our groups of books in foreign lan- 
guages. Many groups are already 
in circulation, Group libraries in 
German, Norwegian, Yiddish, Pol- 
ish and smaller groups in Swedish, 
Bohemian, Danish, Italian and Fin- 
nish can be sent wherever the need 
exists. 


The Blue Book. Another issue of 
the Wisconsin Blue Book is already 
under way. Every library makes 
frequent use of our state manual. 
The editor would be glad to receive 
suggestions from Wisconsin libra- 
rians as to any type of generally use- 
ful information which it might seem 
wise to include. Such suggestions 
will receive careful consideration if 
sent to the Commission office or di- 
rect to the editor, care of the State 
Printing Board. 


Staff appointment. We are pleased 
to announce the appointment on the 
Library School staff of Miss Susan 
G. Akers, which took effect on May 
first. Miss Akers is a graduate of 
the University of Kentucky and of 
the -Wisconsin Library School in 
1913. She has been an assistant in 
the public library of Louisville and 
more recently in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. As librarian she organ- 
ized and developed through seven 
years of notable progress the Hem- 
ingway Library of the School of 
Physical Education in Wellesley 
College. Since 1920 she has been 
at the University of North Dakota. 
From this varied experience she 
brings a valuable equipment for her 
work here. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARY WORK 


By Julia C. Stockett, Librarian, U. S. Public Health Service. 


Hospital library work was given a de- 
cided impulse by the war. Up to that 
time it had been comparatively rare and 
the systems used were not standardized 
but worked out by an individual with 
reference to a particular place. 

During the war there were numbers of 
librarians trained in hospital librarian- 
ship, and many city libraries have since 
taken up or enlarged their hospital serv- 
ice, often with the help of this trained 
personnel. The hospital library section, 
with several sub-branches, is now not un- 
common. 

The system at present largest in ex- 
tent is that conducted by the U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. Until some months ago 
it was directly under the American Li- 
brary Association. Since the number of 
disabled ex-service men is large and not 
decreasing, this form of hospital library 
service will probably be continued for 
some years to come. 

In organizing a new hospital library 
there are usually quantities of books on 
hand scattered through the wards and 
constantly turning up from hidden cor- 
ners. Most of them are donations. These 
should be subject to the same ruthless 
“weeding out” which would be used in 
starting any small library. In catalog- 
ing those left only a shelf-list and title 
catalog of fiction are necessary. 

Second, a write-up in the papers will 
bring in a large number of really useful 
books. It should be made clear, however, 
that only good editions of such books as 
would be considered desirable in a pri- 
vate library will be added to the hospital 
library. Many impossible books may be 
avoided if this is emphasized enough. A 
good deal of new light fiction, which is 
decidedly worth keeping, frequently is 
sent to the hospital. The women’s clubs 
may be counted upon to help this work 
and their assistance is of great value. 

However, no amount of donations ever 


cover the demand for “western” and 
“northern” and “detective” stories and 
my third move, as a hospital librarian, 
would be to order a large number of 
these, with such authors as Grey, Cur- 
wood, Bower, Mulford, Raine, Seltzer, 
etc., in duplicate, with an inclination to- 
ward triplicating the first two. A single 
ccpy of each of the detective stories 
would be enough. In buying for a hos- 
pital where there are women patients a 
large number of romances should be in- 
cluded also. 


As yet I have said nothing of nonfic- 
tion. These purchases are made later in 
the day. In a general hospital, where 
the patients are coming and going, read- 
ing as amusement forms the large bulk 
of the circulation. So many of the pa- 
tients are transient and not in a condi- 
tion to read books which are a strain for 
them. Where the patients stay longer, 
as, for instance, in tubercular camps, there 
is an increase of nonfiction circulation. 
In buying it is necessary to order only 
the most usual nonfiction titles; out-of- 


the-ordinary requests may always be bor- 


rowed from the public library of the near- 
est city. Of course there are exceptions 
to this; a hospital, such as Fort Bayard, 
New Mexico, which is nine miles from 
the nearest village and six hours from a 
Carnegie library, would feel the need of 
buying an unusually broad range of non- 
fiction titles. In U. S. Veterans’ Hospital 
libraries nonfiction reading is usually fur- 
ther decreased by the government 
schools for the soldiers, which supply 
their own textbooks. The fact that there 
are schools may, perhaps, have some 
slight tendency to increase parallel read- 
ing to texts. 

Aside from the patients’ reading, which 
is necessarily the more important, there 
should be technical and recreational read- 
ing for the nurses, aides and other per- 
sonnel. In some of the hospitals the med- 
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ical libraries and magazines may well 
become a part of the general collection, 
though separately shelved. 

Magazines are required in such quan- 
tities as in no other branch of library 
work. Old copies of Life, The National 
Geographic, Popular Mechanics, Judge, 
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and some few other periodicals are al- 
ways good, but the bulk of magazines 
should be the latest numbers. Besides 
the large number of current periodicals 
and newspapers for the reading room, 
many duplicates are necessary for the 
bed patients. In a large city numbers of 
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magazines pour in; they are usually up- 
to-date and of enough scope to meet all 
tastes. In the hospital in the small town 
the problem is more difficult but can 
often be met with the help of the news- 
stands. In Greenville, South Carolina, 
they are allowed to tear the covers off 
older magazines and return them to the 
publishers; the periodicals are then sent 
four miles out in the country to the gov- 
ernment tubercular hospital of between 
six and seven hundred men. 

It is surprising how many unsolicited 
gifts in the form of magazine subscrip- 
tions come to a hospital, especially just 
around Christmas. In a smaller commu- 
nity this might not be possible, but in a 
city of the size of Minneapolis, for in- 
stance, a large number of very good 
magazine subscriptions come as gifts. 

Before a library was established in 
Veterans’ Hospital 68 in Minneapolis, the 
Rotary Club, at the request of the Re- 
construction Department, planned a well 
balanced technical library of three hun- 
dred volumes for the use of the patients. 
These books are now coming steadily from 
the publishers and are being made a part 
of the regular library. Such gifts are made 
to hospitals when it would undoubtedly 
be more difficult to secure them for other 
branches of library work. 

In equipping for hospital library work, 
besides the usual furniture, only one spe- 
cialized piece is needed and this is the 
book cart. It is indispensable in doing 
work with bed patients, since it is not 
possible to carry enough books to give a 
wide choice of titles, to say nothing of 
magazine and newspaper distribution. 

The book cart usually seen in hospitals 
is given in illustration A. The hardware 
is for sale by the Block Go-Cart Com- 
pany and the woodwork may be built by 
any local carpenter. Personally, I much 
prefer the cart shownin diagram B. Miss 
Valeria Easton, at present librarian of 
the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, Houston, 
Texas, planned this cart. I have used it 
for a number of months in two widely 
differing hospitals and have found it ex- 
tremely satisfactory. The backward slant 
of the bookshelves is convenient in ward 
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work in presenting all the books to the 
patients at once. It is also sufficient to 
keep the books in place even when de- 
scending a decidedly sloping runway. The 
two trays at the back accommodate 
charging tray, magazines, newspapers, 
etc., amply. The wheels with rubber tires 
are from a discarded invalid Chair. The 
size of either cart is such that it is pos- 
sible to get into the very narrow aisles 
between beds, so that each patient is 
able to examine all the books and maga- 
zines. 

Tables which may be fastened over the 
beds and tilted to the right reading angle 
are convenient for the patients; these 
are usually kept in the hospital and seem 
to me to be very essential equipment. 
When a patient is lying in bed for weeks 
at a time, serious eye difficulties are in- 
evitable from constant reading in a posi- 
tion causing eye strain. 

Here I should like to emphasize the 
necessity of large print editions. Small 
print is enough to condemn an otherwise 
desirable book in a hospital library. It 
is most unfortunate that Arnold Ben- 
nett’s Mr. Prohack should be gotten out 
in small print while still new. It means 
that many people, such as patients, who 
read for hours consecutively, cannot read 
a book of this type. 

Hospital library work in a large sys- 
tem, where one librarian can give her 
entire time to it, is comparatively simple. 
The work of arranging ward schedules 
and reading rooms in the different hos- 
pitals of a city is a fascinating one. Vol- 
unteer help and the backing of the city 
library and various clubs make coordina- 
tion and system possible. In a large city 
the library car is used for distribution of 
books from the main library among the 
branches, recalling the A, L. A. cars in 
the large cantonments of the past. 

In the medium size and smaller sys- 
tems, the work cannot be carried out to 
such a degree, but a great deal can be 
done through volunteer workers. Since 
the therapeutic value of reading is so 
generally established a fact, it seems 
essential that library work should be 
carried on in every hospital. The gov- 
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ernment recognizes the importance of 
this in allowing a full time librarian for 
veterans’ hospitals of three hundred pa- 
tients. It also makes allowance for a 
separate library room in the hospitals. 
In civilian life, the library may find it 
necessary to work for an increased appro- 
priation for hospitals or it may be possi- 
ble to secure some help from the hos- 
pital itself. Women’s clubs might care 
to finance such a movement until the feel- 
ing of the necessity of continuing the 
work would bring about provision for it. 

In another field, perhaps, but still ad- 
jacent, is the need of good libraries in 
county homes and various charitable and 
philanthrophic institutions. In some cases 
this work could be covered by the state 
traveling library system, but this cannot 
always be arranged. The popular preju- 
dice against the books which the tuber- 
cular have used often makes separate 
libraries necessary for tuberculous pa- 
tients. Perhaps in no other disease is 
reading so beneficial as in the slow re- 
covery and building up from tuberculosis. 
Physical rest and contentment of mind 
are controlling factors in the cure and 
reading is of extreme value. 

A certain laxness of system must pre- 
vail in all hospital work. Many of the 
books are donations and the loss of a 
higher percentage than in a public li- 
brary should not be regarded too seri- 
ously. Reasonable precautions ought to 
be taken, but such rules should not be 


- (Ed. Note)—Both Miss Stockett and Miss 
Wisconsin Library School. 
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made as to hinder the maximum amount 
of reading. 


Advertising in hospital library work is 
as essential as in any other branch of 
the library world and is much the same 
in kind. Where there is a weekly paper 
published by the hospital, newspaper pub- 
licity is valuable. Bulletin board notices 
in general assembly halls, the elevators, 
etc., mimeographed lists, and moving pic- 
ture slides are all good publicity, but, in 
a hospital where books, magazines and 
newspapers are taken to every bed sev- 
eral times a week, the best advertising 
for the library is good service. 


One branch of hospital library work, 
which it is feasible to carry on with vol- 
unteer workers under the direction of the 
librarian, is reading aloud. It is not pra- 
ticable for the librarian to do this per- 
sonally with her other work. Hospital 
committees and club women are usually 
more than ready to undertake it and, for 
those patients who are too weak to read, 
whose eyes trouble them or who have to 
lie in such a position that reading is pain- 
ful, being read aloud to is most welcome. 

Like all work which is comparatively 
new, the hospital library is now in a for- 
mative state. Later, when a hospital de- 
partment is a part of every library which 
can afford it, methods and work will be- 
come more stereotyped. At present it 
has all the pleasure for the librarian of 
a field which is being newly developed. 


Easton were members of the class of 1914. 
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SOME GEOGRAPHIC RESOURCES 


By Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis. 


Geography is the note of the day. Three 
kinds of geographic material should be in 
every reference collection: maps and at- 
lases, including tourists’ handbooks of 
travel; gazetteer information, and de- 
scriptive geographies, such as commer- 
cial, physical, political. 

Atlases have already been discussed 
for the small or average collection. Much 
free material for tourists is available, 
but the formal guidebook is still in de- 
mand. Those listed below include some 
expensive ones, which the small library 
may not be able to afford, but the libra- 
rian should at least know about them for 
recommendation to travelers. For the 
reference use of automobile tourists, both 
those who are contemplating trips and 
those who stop at a library en route, 
there should be some general Official 
automobile guide or road book, and sec- 
tional guides should be added if circum. 
stences justify. 


Guidebooks. According to announce 
ments and various reviews the Blue 
Guides are taking the place of the Bae- 
deker guides, which have lost some of 
their value since 1914. The Blue Guide 
on England offers improvements over 
Baedecker’s Great Britain, its “Practical 
Information” being extremely valuable 
for the changes brought about by the war. 
The book is up-to-date to the extent that 
it has a chapter on “Aviation in England” 
with rates and routes for the air services 
to the continent. Wales and Scotland are 
not yet published in this series. It is 
generally recommended that in case of 
deciding between Baedeker and a Blue 
Guide on England, choose the latter. 

Guide books for the leading cities of 
our country should be in every library, 
because most citizens some time expect 
to visit them, and will lock to the library 
for preliminary information. Besides, 
such guides are useful as reference tools 
in history and geography classes. 





The Rand, McNally guide books for the 
principal American cities are useful, in- 
expensive, and revised from time to time. 
Occasionally by writing to the Chamber 
of Commerce or the Public Library of 
larger cities information may be secured 
relative to a locally published guide. 


Single maps. There is a lure about 
maps. One has only to read over a list 
of those published by the United States 
government in order to feel this, such as 
Maps: list of publications for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Oct., 1921. 
Two at least of these single maps should 
be in every library. The first is “The 
county rural postal map,” 35 cents, appli- 
cation for the one of your own county to 
be made to the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, Division of Finance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This map in addition to 
showing rural routes and post offices 
answers many questions, such as the loca- 
tion of a cheese factory, fish hatchery, etc. 
The second is the “Topographic map” of 
those parts of Wisconsin which have been 
so surveyed. These maps are published by 
the United States Geological Survey at 
10 cents each. Send for their circular, 
in order to check up for your own region. 

A circular issued by the United States 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., 
called “Topographic maps for use in 
schools,” lists with descriptions a set of 
twenty-five maps which illustrate an in- 
teresting variety of geographic features. 
“Many members of Congress have re- 
cently sent this set of maps to schools 
in their districts. The set can be pur- 
chased from the Survey by any one for 
$1.” The descriptive circular will be sent 
on application. 

Other maps published by the govern- 
ment are interesting, but their useful- 
ness depends upon locality. One such is 
the “Charts of the Great Lakes and con- 
necting waters.” Information about these, 
and a catalogue with index map, showing 
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localities, scales, prices, etc., may be se- 
cured by applying to Canal Office, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

Valuable wall maps in various series 
are published by Rand, McNally. These 
are 66x46 inches. Their distinguishing 
characteristic is the method of entering 
data and giving to it its relative im- 
portance. Important features may be 
seen at some distance, because given 
greater importance; minor features are 
subordinated, but legible for reference 
purposes. These maps are mounted to 
fold between bound covers, so that they 
may be shelved, as a book. In this form 
they are $10. Geographic Milestones and 
School Map Price List will be sent by the 
company upon application, These will 
give additional information about these 
and other wall maps. 

The American Geographical Society, 
Broadway, New York City, also publishes 
single maps at slight cost (25 cents) of 
various interesting regions and on perti- 
nent subjects. Write the society for in- 
formation concerning these and useful 
descriptive pamphlets. 

Librarians usually hesitate about accu- 
mulating the larger maps of the kind de- 
scribed because of difficulty in caring 
for them. It is not within the province 
of this article to discuss the care of 
maps. This subject has already been 
well presented in the volume on Maps, 
Atlases, and Geographical Publications, 
by S. B. Ball, one of the Modern Amer- 
ican Library Economy series, edited by 
J. C. Dana, published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 75 cents. 

The maps frequently found in govern- 
ment reports, in magazines, and in books 
on statistical subjects should not be 
ignored for quick reference, as many are 
now made with this need in view. They 
are short cuts to an understanding of the 
discussions in international congresses 
and other present day economic prob- 
lems, such as the distribution of coal, 
grain and other basic supplies relative to 
the centers of population. 


Gazetteers. Primarily a gazetteer is a 
geographical dictionary, containing in al- 
phabetical order brief descriptions of 
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countries, mountains, rivers, etc., of the 
world. It is a list of places with no maps. 
Every library with a good unabridged 
dictionary has a gazetteer at hand, a fea- 
ture frequently overlooked. 

Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary contains a valuable pronouncing gaz- 
etteer, answering concisely and accu- 
rately questions which may be asked 
about any of the leading geographical 
places, such as definite location, correct 
spelling, local pronunciation and distinc- 
tive features; of a river, its length; of a 
mountain, its height; of a lake, county 
or state, its area. It even gives histor- 
ical or political items relating to the 
name. In the latest edition of this dic- 
tionary, a feature is introduced by which 
the entries in the gazetteer are linked 
with pertinent information in the main 
vocabulary. For instance, after the gaz- 
etteer information about New York City, 
there are cross references to Bowery, Cas- 
tle Garden, East Side, Empire City, Evac- 
uation Day, Knickerbocker, Tammany, 
Tenderloin, Wall Street. 

In the New Standard Dictionary geo- 
graphic names, supplying historical and 
political information, location and pro- 
nunciation, are included in alphabetical 
place in the main vocabulary. Statistics 
of population are published separately 
at the back of the dictionary. 

Atlases that do not provide a univer- 
sal index, but index each map separately, 
are dependent upon a gazetteer for the 
first reference. The Century atlas, how- 
ever, meets both requirements—that of 
atlas and of gazetteer, with its universal 
index. 

The standard one-volume _ reference 
book of this kind is Lippincott’s New Gaz- 
etteer of the World, 1918, $10. While it 
is sufficient for most questions, local gaz- 
etteers will have to supplement it for in- 
formation of the smallest places. 

Polk’s Wisconsin State Gazetteer and 
Business Directory, 1921-1922, published 
by the author, at Detroit, is $12. It is 
issued biennially. Each city, village and 
post office is arranged alphabetically, fol- 
lowed by a brief description, including 
location, date of settlement, population, 
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name of the township, government, chief 
industries and products, railroads, bank- 
ing facilities, schools, libraries, mail, 
telephone, telegraph and express service. 

Other valuable material is the report 
of the United States Geographic Board. 
This board passes on all unsettled ques- 
tions concerning geographic names with- 
in the United States and its insular pos- 
sessions. From time to time brief lists, 
giving decisions on names, are published. 
These are brought together in one alpha- 
bet at the end of the year, and later in- 
cluded in a report covering a much longer 
period. The fifth report, 1921, is the lat- 
est published. This extends to decisions 
on names in foreign countries. Geograph- 
ical names for Asia, and for Europe, are 
published by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London. 

Descriptive geographical material, as 
well as political, historical, physical and 
commercial, will be found in books other 
than those strictly called reference, and 
also in periodicals. Mill’s International 
Geography is of service in gaining a rapid 
and general idea of the geography of par- 
ticular regions. This, with the articles 
for the various countries in good encyclo- 
paedias, gives primary geographical facts 
for all parts of the world. 

For political geography, Bowman, The 
New World, has already been noted in 
the Bulletin for January, 1922. Such an 
impression has this book made that men- 
tion of it is constantly appearing in manv 
current articles. The Nation says of it 
that “it is one of the books which ought 
to sit beside the Statesman’s Yearbook, 
the World Almanac, Ploetz’s Epitome, 
Statistical Abstract, Who’s Who, a copy 
of the treaty of Versailles, and the in- 
evitable dictionaries and atlases.” 

Many publications dealing with re- 
gional geography are published abroad. 
One is a series, Descriptive Geographies 
from Original Sources, edited by A. J. 
Herbertson, professor of geography in 
University of Oxford. These selections 
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are from official publications, handbooks, 
guides and periodicals. 

Another English publication is Peace 
Handbooks, issued by the Historical sec- 
tion of the Foreign office. These were 
prepared at the time of the Peace Con- 
ference to provide British delegates with 
geographical, economic, historical, social, 
religious and polical information respect- 
ing the different places with which they 
would have to deal. There are twenty- 
five volumes in the set. Separate vol- 
umes have been listed and may be bought 
separately. For further information ad- 
dress Historical Section, Foreign Office, 
London. 

A valuable bibliography, Material on 
Geography which may be obtained free 
or at small cost, by M. J. Booth, State 
Normal School, Charleston, Ill., covers a 
wide field. It will be sent free of charge 
to libraries. 

Another source of interesting geo- 
graphical information is the annual re- 
ports, of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The study of geography itself is dis- 
cussed, as well as its subject matter, in 
various phases. It seems fitting te quote 
in conclusion from an article on “Geo- 
graphic Education in America,” by A. P. 
Brigham, from the Smithsonian report 
for 1919: 

“Geography will, we believe, become a 
cardinal theme in elementary and sec- 
ondary teaching, that our youth may be 
fitted to live in a world of nature, of re- 
sources, of races and nations. There is, 
perhaps, no other subject which so well 
pictures what that world is and so effect- 
ively links together and utilizes the com- 
bined harvest of the natural and the 
social sciences. 

Out of such perfected geographic train- 
ing will come not only effective intelli- 
gence for citizenship, but the training of 
experts for commercial undertakings, for 
consular and diplomatic work, and for 
the intensive study of new or little-known 
regions.” 
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County, State and Sectional Guide Books 


Aero limited. New York to Atlantic City, 
90 minutes. 


Apply for information to C. N. Rein- 
hardt, General Passenger Agent Travelers 
Company, 20 West 34th Street, New York 
City. 

The Air route to Buenos Aires, by H. W. 
Wilcox, is published by the Woman’s press, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, 20 cents. 


Black, W.H. Real round-the-pocket guide- 
book. 1915, Printed by Association 
for New York. 55 Liberty Street, 
New York City. $2.50. 


Maps. Elaborate index. Actual diary and 
expense account of an independent 100-day 
trip over the northern route via the Trans- 
Siberian Railway and full particulars of an 
eastward and westward trip by the southern 
route through the Suez Canal and India, in- 
cluding: Preparation for the trip; Choice 
of routes; When to go; Where to go; How 
to go; What to see; How long to stay; 
What not to see; What it costs. 


Muirhead, Findley, ed. Blue guides. 1920- 
21. Macmillan. 


These guides include; London and its en- 
virons, 30 maps and plans, $4.50; England, 
75 maps and plans, $5.50; Belgium and the 
western front, 60 maps and plans, $5.50; 
Paris and its environs, 60 maps and plans, 
$4. 


Dumbell, K. E. M. California and the far 
west; suggestions for the west bound 
traveler. 1914. New York, Pott. 75 
cents. 


Brief descriptive material arranged by 
places, with some information relative to 
routes in an introductory chapter. <A folded 
map at the back. No illustrations. 

. Seeing the west. 1920. Double- 
day. $1.75. 

Five parts: The southern’ Rockies; 
Northern Rockies; The northwest ; California ; 
The southwest. Two end maps—one shows 
national parks and railroads, the other motor 
highways. Well illustrated. 





Haynes, J. E. Haynes new guide and mo- 
torist’s complete road log of Yellow- 
stone National Park. 1921. St. Paul, 
Pub. by the author. 


Paper bound; somewhat on the popular 
order. Not too detailed, but covers a great 
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amount of information; has illustrations and 
@ map. 


Ober, F. A. Guide to the West Indies, 
Bermuda and Panama. 1920. Dodd. 


$3.50. 
Useful map, good illustrations. 


Wood, R. K. The tourist’s northwest. 
1916. Dodd. $1.75. 

General information relative to tourist 
bureaus, motorways, hotels, etc. Descrip- 
tive material under numerous headings. In- 
cludes Glacier National park, British Colum- 
bia, Alberta. See A. L. A. Booklist, July, 
1916, v.12 :477. 


Sargent, P. E. Handbook of New Eng- 
land. 1916. 50 Congress St., Boston. 
Pub. by the author. (Sargent’s hand- 
book series.) $2. 

While this follows the auto highways it 
is useful for all tourists, as it gives brief 
accounts of points of interest. “This is the 
first of a series of handbooks on the United 
States, which, if well received, will eventually 
cover the country. Already material has 
been accumulated for a similar handbeok of 
the middle states.” Illustrated Maps. 


Sykes, H. A soldier’s handbook: Pales- 
tine and Jerusalem. 1918. London, 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

Salient points in the geography, history 
and present day life of the Holy Land, based 
in part on personal knowledge of the country. 
A great deal of information clearly and com- 
pactly expressed, useful for Bible students, as 
well as geography classes. 


City Guidebooks 


Collins, H. C. New York of today. New 
York, Old Colony press. 1917. 

An informal guidebook; interesting, in- 
forming, and giving in discursive style an 
excellent idea of what to see. Attractive 
pictures; no maps. 


Guerrier, Edith, comp. Federal executive 
departments as sources of informa- 
tion for libraries. Bureau of educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1919, No. 74, Wash. 
Gov’t print. office. 

Those who visit Washington will find this 
explanatory matter of the various depart- 
ments of the government very helpful. It 
should supplement any other handbook on 
Washington. 
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Rand, McNally. Boston: guide to the 
city and environs with maps and il- 
lustrations. 1921. Rand 50c. 

Other guides of this house published dur- 
ing or since 1919 are Chicago, Hudson river 
guide, Philadelphia. Guides for the leading 
cities of the United States have been pub- 
lished, including New York City and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Reynolds, C. B. Washington, the na- 
tion’s capital. 1916. New York, Fos- 
ter & Reynolds. 35c. 

Those who have tested this recommend it 
highly. A full index, a folded map, and many 
illustrations add to the value. Includes time 
table giving hours to visit public buildings. 
A very complete guide. <A reprint of the 
chapter “Practical guide to the paintings in 
the Library of Congress,” containing 100 key 
pictures, may be secured for 10 cents. 


Rider, Fremont. Rider’s New York City 
and vicinity, including Newark, Yon- 
kers, and Jersey City. 1916. $3.10. 

Preliminary infortnation relative to arrival, 
hotels, restaurants, theatres, ete. Material 
is further divided under the headings: Enter- 
ing New York, downtown New York, midtown 

New York, uptown New York, the Bronx, 

Brooklyn, New Jersey shore, Newark. Maps 

are in sections adapted to the divisions of the 

book. No illustrations. 


Official Road Books 


Automobile Blue Book. Complete guide 
for motor touring. 4v. 1922. Auto- 
mobile blue book corporation, 239 W. 
39th Street, New York City. $4 each. 

The four volumes cover the entire country. 

Wisconsin is included in Vol. 3, the middle 

western volume. 


Scarborough’s official tour book. Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and trunk lines. Indianapolis Scarbor- 
ough Motor Guide Co. $1.50. 

A single volume on Wisconsin alone costs 
$2. 
Geographic Information 


Bowman, Isaiah. The new world. 1921. 
World Book Co. $5.00. 
See Wisconsin Bulletin, Jan. 1922. v. 18 :30. 


Colby, C. C., comp. Source book for the 
economic geography of North Amer- 
ica. 1921. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$4. 


See in this Bulletin (May, 1922) p. 131, note. 


Herbertson, A. J. and F. D. Descriptive 
geography from original sources. 
Macmillan. $1 each. 

These books published in various years— 
1906 to 1914—-cover the following countries: 
Africa, America—Central and South—North 
Asia, Australia, and Oceania, British Em- 
pire, British Isles, Europe. 


McMurry, F. M. Geography of the world 
war and the peace treaties. 1920. 
Macmillan. pa. 40c. 

Brief, non-technical survey of the war 
and its results, especially from a geographic 
point of view. 


Toothaker, C. R. Commercial raw ma- 
terials. Ginn. $2. 

This with Freeman and Chandler’s World’s 
Commercial Products (Ginn) continues to be 
very useful in libraries in connection with in- 
dustrial and commercial geography. Cris- 
sey’s Story of food (Rand) is also very use- 
ful. 


Travel to the A. L. A., Detroit, June 26-July 1 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis. 


A Creed for Libraries 


The Community Bookshelf, the new 
house organ of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, in making its bow in its first 
number, March, announces a creed worth 
adopting by all libraries. 

We believe in books. 

We believe in a free opportunity to read 
them. 

We believe in a library which supplies the 
opportunity. ’ 

We believe in people who support the li- 
brary. 

We believe in bringing the people and 
the library together. 

We believe in good service when the peo- 
ple come. 

We believe in advertising our service. 


Unsolicited Testimonials for County Li- 
brary Service 


The people of rural communities speak 
for themselves. No greater argument for 
county library service is needed than 
their response when this service is actual- 
ly placed within their reach. The fol- 
lowing need no comment: 

From Wausaukee is this item, taken 
from The Marinette Star of February 27. 
“The Marinette county traveling library 
bus fund being raised by the schools of 
the county, is slowly but steadily grow- 
ing. Thus far a total of $659.80 has been 
sent to the treasurer. Most of the con- 
tributions have come from the smaller 
country schools.” 

Miss Sprague at Brodhead reports that 
out of 160 new borrowers registered this 
winter at the public library, 72 are from 
the surrounding towns, Spring Grove, 
Spring Valley, Decatur, and Avon. The 
reading of the farmers covers a wide 
field. In addition to books the library 
has loaned 150 bulletins for farm use. 

A South Dakota county gives this evi- 
dence of appreciation. “The field-libra- 
rian visited Tripp county recently to aid 
in the organization of the new county li- 





brary. The library had not been formal- 
ly opened when she arrived—the furni- 
ture had just arrived and the librarian 
was just finishing the preparation of 


. about five hundred books for the shelves, 


but so great had been the demands from 
the country for books that before sup- 
plies for charging had arrived—before a 
single station had been established— 
books had been loaned to farmers 
throughout the county. While deeply en- 
gaged in discussing with the librarian 
some problems of administration, the 
door opened and a farmer who lived at 
some distance came in with a box of six 
books—one for each member of his fam- 
ily. While the librarian was discharging 
the books the field librarian stepped up 
to the desk and said, ‘From all appear- 
ances the people of Tripp county are 
going to make good use of their library.’ 
The farmer looked up from the book of 
travel in which he was interested, and 
replied, ‘Well, I know of one family that 
will. There are six of us—we have three 
children and my brother makes his home 
with us. We are all hungry for books 
and never since we moved into this coun- 
ty has it been possible for us to get any 
books except those which we could af- 
ford to buy. It is certainly a wonderful - 
privilege to have access to a library 
which is maintained expressly for the 
benefit of people of the county.’ It may 
have been a privilege for the farmer to 
have been able to borrow books from the 
library—it was certainly a privilege for 
a library organizer to hear such a testi- 
monial from a farmer paying taxes to 
support a county library in a county 
where corn was selling at ten cents a 
bushel.”—South Dakota Library Bulletin. 


Inventory Again 


It is a wise librarian who does not put 
off this very important part in the up- 
keep of the library. It is not an extra 
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but an essential; not something in addi- 
tion to all the other library work, but 
part and parcel of the whole. May or 
June makes a convenient time of the year 
to undertake inventory. 

Before starting read the articles again 
in the Bulletin, Oct. 1912, v. 8:163-5; and 
May 1916, v. 12:217-8. 

A letter from Miss Corson, librarian 
at Waukesha, includes the following on 
the subject: 

“I am a firm believer in frequent in- 
ventory, and think that the time which 
it takes (an argument often cited against 
it) is more than made up in the knowl- 
edge of the life of your collection. It 
replaces wandering books, which seem to 
occur in spite of the most careful read- 
ing of shelves, urges you to discard both 
the soiled and obsolete volumes, gives 
you the best possible conception of the 
‘balance’ of your classes, and is the sur- 
est and quickest way for assistants and 
apprentices to learn the library’s re- 
sources. In reorganizing, it checks up 
poor classification. I always have such 
a ‘house cleaned’ feeling after an inven- 
tory.” 


New Volumes of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica 


Three supplementary volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica are announced, 
the first being already published and the 
others promised for the last of April. 
These new volumes in combination with 
the 29 of edition 11, constitute the 12th 
edition, and bring the Britannica up to 
date. 

In arrangement, character, and policy 
they are similar to the volumes of the 
1lth edition. The size is identical with 
the 11th edition, also type and bindings. 
The present prices range from $30 to $47, 
according to binding. Libraries not own- 
ing the 11th edition will not buy these 
supplementary volumes. 


A Handbook for Reference Use 


The Handbook of Social Resources of 
the United States, published by the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, Washington, D. 
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C., 1921, has been prepared not only for 
Red Cross workers, but for all others who 
desire to know how to get at information 
on the health, nursing, social service, edu- 
cational, recreational, and civic commu- 
nity betterment resources of the country. 
The book costs $1. 


When Play Is the Thing 


The Playground, a monthly magazine, 
has published a year book under the date 
of March, 1922. Those who do not sub- 
scribe for the magazine may buy this 
number for 40 cents. It will be a useful 
reference tool especially for names and 
places associated with playground and 
recreation centers, from which additional 
information may frequently be secured. 

There are tables showing expenditures 
of various centers, and sources of finan- 
cial support. A list of practical hand- 
books available through the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
is also included, some attractive titles of 
which are: Community Music, and Lay- 
out and Equipment of Playgrounds. Com- 
munications for handbooks as well as for 
the year book and annual report should 
be addressed to the Association at 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Annual subscription to the magazine is 
$2. In some libraries the bound volumes 
circulate as shelf books, classified in 796. 
It is an excellent addition to the maga- 
zine subscription list. 


New York Times 


Short cuts to interesting news, national 
and international, are what the New York 
Times Picture Section gives people too 
busy to “keep up” with all the affairs 
of the world. Even he who must run 
through his day’s tasks will have picked 
up a great deal of information if this 
picture news sheet is put within reach 
on the reading table, or clipped for the 
bulletin board. High school as well as 
public libraries will find this a worth 
while addition to the reading table. 

Athletic feats, wireless, glimpses of 
men and women who are in the forefront 
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of world affairs, and the same people en- 
joying a personal hobby; theatre favor- 
ites; art and artists; memorials, places 
in the public eye, etc., are shown. 

This “Picture Section” comes with the 
Sunday issue of the Times for $4 a year 
($2.25 for six months). The subscription 
includes also the regular Sunday edition 
of the paper which is as interesting as 
any book, the “Book Review Supplement 
and Magazine.” This last section may be 
secured separately for $1 a year. Ad- 
dress the New York Times, Times Build- 
ing, Times Square, New York City. 


Pieces to Speak 


Librarians need to check up frequently 
on the resources of their libraries in this 
particular line. Two valuable aids should 
not be overlooked. These, compiled by 
Irma Walker, are “New Selections for 
Declamation Contests,” Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin, April 1919, 15:99-101; and 
“On the Program,” Wilson Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1920. “Some Standard Sources 
for Speakers,” in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, March 1919, 15:71-2, is another 
aid useful for checking. 


Some Free Material and Seasonal 
Pamphlets 


Austin, O. P. Trading with the new 
countries of Central Europe. 1921. 
National City Bank, New York. (For- 
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eign commerce service No. 6.) 

For the purpose of better understanding 
what is involved in trading with the new 
countries of Central Europe present condi- 
tions in the new political units are de- 
scribed. The studies are arranged under name 
of each section considered. 


Bailey, L. H. Home grounds: their plan- 
ning and planting. Harrison’s Nur- 
series, Berlin, Maryland. 

Illustrations and plans; directions, not too 
detailed, make this pamphlet very practicable 
for the inexperienced and amateur. 


Met- 
New 


How to take out your first papers. 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
York City. 

Editions in different languages, Yiddish, 
Polish, Italian, etc. A second pamphlet by 
the same company is How to take out your 
second or citizen’s papers. 


Forbush, E. H. Outdoor bird study; 
hints for beginners. Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, 66 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 

Subject matter arranged under How to find 


birds, How to know birds, How to approach 
birds, How to attract birds. 


Herrick, G. W. Household insects and 
their control. Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (Household manage- 
ment series, July 1920.) 


Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture. Wiscon- 
sin weed law with interpretations 
and illustrations. State Capitol, Madi- 
son. Bulletin No. 26. 





RADIO COMMUNICATION 


A selection of books suitable for general libraries. 


By Donald Hendry, Pratt Institute Free Library. 


Bucher, E, E. Vacuum tubes in wireless 
communication. 1919. Wireless 
Press. $2.25. 


The best elementary book on vacuum tubes. 
The wireless experimenter’s 


manual, 1920. Wireless Press. $2.25. 
Good book for the amateur. 


Edelman, P. E. Experimental wireless 
stations, their theory, design, con- 


struction and operation. 1920. Hen- 
ley. $3.00. 

Good book for the amateur. 

Sleeper, M. B. Construction of radio- 
phone and telegraph receivers for be- 
ginners. (Paper) 1922. Henley. 75c. 

Very useful little book for beginners. 


Verrill, A. H. The home radio. 1922. 
Harper. 75c. 
Pretty good for the beginner. Sleeper’s 
book is even plainer; more illustrations, pa- 
per covers. 
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White, J. A. Practical amateur wireless 
stations. (Paper) 1920. Wireless 
Press. 75c. 


Consists of a number of articles reprinted 
from Wireless Age. Useful to the amateur. 


Advanced Books 


For readers with fairly good knowledge 
of mathematics and electrical theory and 
practice. 


Lauer, Henri and Brown, H. L. Radio 
engineering principles. 1920. Mc- 
Graw. $3.50. 


Morecroft’s book covers all this and much 
more. 


Morecroft, J. H. & others. Principles of 
radio communication. 1921. Wiley. 
$7.50. 


The most recent American advanced treatise 
considering the subject in much detail. 


Vian der Bijl, H. H. The thermionic vac- 
uum tube and its applications. 1920. 


McGraw. $5. 
Advanced treatise. 
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U. S. Government Publications 


Prepared by the Bureau of Standards 
and obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents at Washington. Payment 
in advance required. 


Elementary principles of radio telegraphy 
and telephony. (Radio communica- 
tion pam. No. 1.) (1921.) 10c. 


The principles underlying radio com- 
munication. (Radio communication 
pam. No. 40) 2d ed. 1922. $1. 

Both would be useful in any library, 


Radio instruments and measurements. 
(Circular No. 74.) 1918. 60c. 

“No attempt is made in this circular to 
deal with the operation of apparatus in send- 
ing and receiving.” (Introduction.) The cir- 
cular is valuable to the advanced reader, but 
new developments have taken place since 
1918. © 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor. 


The weeks since the students returned 
from field practice have found them carry- 
ing the administrative and bibliographic 
courses of the spring quarter with en- 
thusiasm. These subjects, revealing as 
they do the relation of the technical 
courses, which are emphasized in the first 
semester, to the whole of library work, 
are always stimulating and pursued with 
interest. Miss Julia A. Robinson, secre- 
tary of the Iowa Library Commission, is 
most successful in presenting the work 
in Library administration and it is a 
pleasure both for the faculty and stu- 
dents to have her in the School going in 
and out among them during the time that 
her lessons are scheduled. She brings 
understanding and judgment to her pre- 
sentation of the subject, which she illumi- 
nates with practical suggestions from her 
large experience. 


Closely connected with the work in Li- 
brary administration is that of Library 
buildings and equipment, given by Miss 
Long, chief of the Traveling Library De- 
partment, a dynamic course that consid- 
ers the fundamentals of library architec- 
ture, studies blue prints, dimensions, and 
plans, cuts of furniture, drawings of 
desks, and estimates book capacity, floor 
space required for reading rooms, etc. As 
a final problem each member of the class 
is to present specifications for the shelv- 
ing and equipment of a new high school 
branch library. 

During the opening days of the term, 
there were the usual conferences on field 
work, for discussion of the actual prob- 
lems met in the field and comparison of 
the different types of libraries. These 
discussions are one of the important way 
marks of the course of study, serving as 
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a practical review of the lessons of the 
first semester, after two months of test- 
ing. 


The bibliographic courses, reference, 
book selection and children’s books gain 
in richness and strength as the year ad- 
vances, and the class has learned to use 
the tools that accompany them, while the 
compiling of a bibliography is a recog- 
nized feature of the final weeks. 


Subjects were chosen in November, and 
the preliminary work was under way be- 
fore the end of field practice, leaving the 
spring weeks free for more extensive 
gathering of titles and their verification 
in the many libraries of Madison. The 
subjects for 1922 are as follows: 


Winter sports. Miss Bjerknes. 

Hampton Institute and its great leaders. 
Miss Clark. 

Jungle literature. Mrs. Elliott. 

John Masefield. Miss Fox. 

Thomas Henry Huxley. Miss Furbish. 

Federal, state and municipal aid to hous- 
ing, 1918-1922. Miss Hoffman. 

Great actors and their parts. 
son. 

Samuel Butler, 1835-1902. Miss Johnson. 

Hugh Walpole. Mrs. Jolliffe. 

History of theatrical management in Eng- 
land and America. Miss King. 

Fairy tales since 1920. Miss Kirk. 

History and criticism of English newspa- 
pers, 1916-1922. Miss Knowles. 

History of the printing press. 
hay. 

Moving pictures in education. Miss Moran. 

Workers’ education. Mrs. Pine. 

Amateur photography. Miss Pressey 

History of modern means of communica- 
tion and their relation to the development of 
newspapers. Miss Rasmussen. 

Archibald Marshall. Miss Sammis. 

Relation of good roads and marketing. Miss 
Shouse. 

Tuskegee, its problems and leaders. 
Shroyer. 

Selected list of books on missions since 
1910. Miss Smith. 

Women in newspaper work. Mrs. Thomas. 

John Burroughs. Miss Van Buren. 


Miss Hud- 


Miss Maga- 


Miss 


School Notes 


A new edition of the catalogue of the 
Library School, fully revised and re- 
written, was issued in March. The open- 
ing pages are devoted to a discussion of 
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library work as a career and a summary 
of the positions of various kinds that 
are held by Wisconsin graduates, fol- 
lowed by a brief history of the school 
in its founding, its entrance requirements, 
course of study, etc. 


As announced a year ago, graduates of 
an approved college are admitted on the 
evidence of their graduation, all others 
taking the entrance examinations on the 
second Friday in June of every year, this 
year the date being June 9. 


A tea was given at the School in honor 
of Miss Merrill, on the eve of her depart- 
ure for Ohio. The guests included her 
colleagues in the libraries of the city, the 
students of the Library School, and many 
friends from the city. 


G. J., who signed the poem on “Mend- 
ing,” which appeared in the March num- 
ber of Public Libraries, is none other than 
Grace Fenwick Johnson of the class of 
1922. 7 


Mending 


It’s very hard to understand 
(Altho I’m dull I know) 
Why mending books is drudgery 

As many deem it so. 


To me it is the finest game 

When pages fall apart 
To make them good as new again; 
I can hardly wait to start! 


Let artists paint their pictures 
While I daub in the glue; 

For art shall always mean to me 
An old book turned out new. 


Each time I mend King- Arthur 
I see the children smile 

To find their hero brought to life. 
Come, let us mend awhile! 


Marguerite Kirk is assisting Mrs. Jor- 
dan, instructor in children’s work, in her 
story-telling program for the various 
schools of the city under the auspices of 
the parent-teachers’ association. On one 
of these occasions Miss Kirk told stories 
as part of a program for a party given 
by the association of the Draper School 
for the children of the first four grades, 
170 chiidren being present. 
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Alumni Notes 


Margaret Greene, ’11, resigned as libra- 
rian of the Public Library, Minot, North 
Dakota, in March, to accept the position 
as head of the Deposit Station Division 
under the Branch Department of the 
Seattle Public Library. 
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Fannie Cox, ’14, became the head of the 
Circulation Department, Atlanta Public 
Library, in April. 


Jean M. Sexton, ’19, contributes a 
worth-while study of “Travel books for 
children” to the Indiana Occurrent for 
April. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Stephanie Daland 


Dramatic Readings 


Dramatic readings, revived during the 
winter, were in even greater favor as a 
means of entertainment than in pre-war 
times, when they were first introduced 
in the state. The report has come with 
every group of plays returned to the Li- 
brary Commission that they were read 
before an enthusiastic audience which 
appreciated the opportunity of thus hear- 
ing and knowing the best drama. The 
newspaper clippings that have reached 
the office have further testified to the 
community enjoyment of these readings. 

Plays have been read in Appleton, Bar- 
ron, Fennimore, Madison, Milwaukee, 
Monroe, Oconto, Rosendale, Waupun, 
Wausau, and Wisconsin Rapids, and by 
a number of different groups in several 
of the cities. 

Short plays have been much in demand, 
those that have been read most frequent- 
ly being “The Twelve Pound Look” and 
“The Will,” by Barrie; “Suppressed De- 
sires,’ by Susan Glaspell; various of the 
Seven Short Plays by Lady Gregory; 
“Window to the South” and “Early Ohios 
and Rhode Island Reds,” by Mary Kath- 
arine Reely;” “Pot of Broth,” by Yeats, 
while the longer plays of Jerome, Pass- 
ing of the Third Floor Back, Barrie’s Ad- 
mirable Crichton, and Parker’s Disraeli, 
have had a wide reading. 

The method of conducting a dramatic 
reading is described in the Bulletin for 
January, 1915. It is hoped that another 
winter will find an even greater interest 


in this ensembled reading, which is an 
exceedingly easy and pleasant way of hav- 
ing modern drama in every community. 


Circulation Statistics 


The tables of circulation statistics 
which appeared in the February Bulletin 
have awakened commendable notice in 
many local papers. The libraries having 
the highest per capita circulation have 
not failed to use the item as good public- 
ity material, while several whose rating 
was low have made use of the fact to 
spur their public to a larger appreciation 
and patronage of the library, in order 
that it may hold equal place with the 
libraries in cities of corresponding size. 


General News Notes 


Algoma. The library has received 
gifts of books from G. A. Wizner, also a 
good map of the state, showing its high- 
ways, given by the Citizens Bank. 


Antigo. Lantern slides have been used 
with great success in the Saturday story 


hours. A bird-house contest was held re- 
cently. 
Appleton. An accumulation of cata- 


loguing was cleared up with the help of 
library school students. In February 
Alice O. Hudson and Grace A. Johnson, 
Library School students, during their as- 
signment for field practice, catalogued 
the new children’s books purchased for 
the opening of the children’s room. They 
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also made a number of posters for the 
room, and helped with the work at the 
two desks in the late afternoon. During 
March Julia C. Pressey, another Library 
School student, catalogued the best of 
an old school library which had been 
turned over to the public library. 


Augusta. The library announces “new 
shelves, new books, fourteen of them, a 
new desk for the librarian, reading tables 
nicely covered, not to mention newly 
decorated walls, as ‘library clean up.’ ” 
The library board held a special meeting 
recently and spent the time covering 
tables and arranging the furniture. 


Barron. A new bulletin board and 
vertical file add to the usefulness of the 
library. Italian posters lent by the Li- 
brary Commission were very much ad- 
mired and increased the circulation of 
books on Italy. An increase.in the gen- 
eral circulation is reported. 


Berlin. The entire interior of the li- 
brary has been repainted and redecorated. 
The Friends in Council paid for the re- 
decorating of the club room. 


Eau Claire. Based on an experiment of 
last year, an interesting shelf of books 
was arranged for Lenten reading. Sev- 
eral of the ministers from different 
churches in the city advised with the city 
librarian in the selection of the books 
and added others from their own li- 
braries. It was found that the shelf was 
used far more than anyone anticipated. 
It was conveniently located and the pub- 
lic urged to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to exercise their minds on a 
little Christian thinking during Lent. 


Fond du Lac. The high school branch 
made a gain of 3,120 in its circulation for 
the month of March. This is due to the 
new closed shelf system installed, which 
glves a better chance for supervision of 
the pupils’ reading. 

In its reference department the library 
had the busiest and most useful month 
in the history of the library. The total 
circulation for March was 19,881, the 
largest since the library was established. 
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There were 100 new borrowers registered. 
The stations gained 1,536 in circulation. 
The total increase over last year was 
8,451. 


Janesville. A thousand farmers are 
registered as patrons, some of whom live 
in Whitewater, Milton and Footville. A 
fund is needed to provide more books 
for this use, as is done in many counties. 
Rock county has four libraries, Janesville, 
Beloit, Evansville, and Edgerton, which 
give service to country borrowers. Seven 
farmers are accommodated by having 
books sent to them through the mails. 

The library turns over the articles left 
at the building, for which the owners can- 
not be found, to the Salvation Army, a 
large bundle of mittens making up a re- 
cent donation. 


Kenosha. The library observed Re- 
ligious Book Week with a specially se- 
lected display, some of which were bought 
particularly for the use of the Sunday 
Schools of the city. 


Madison. Mr. E. C. Mason, for many 
years a member of the board of trustees 
of the library, recently died in Madison. 


Manawa. The Study Club units have 
finished their work of raising money for 
the library, and have turned over about 
two hundred dollars. Steam heat has 
been installed by the bank which owns 
the building, making the library rooms 
much more comfortable. 


Manitowoc. A collection of books sent 
to the Holy Family Hospital by the li- 
brary is changed every six months. An- 
other collection is kept in the nurses’ 
home, including books on hygiene, nurs- 
ing and science. 

The library opened a branch at River- 
view February 10th, in the Riverview 
hospital. It is open every Friday after- 
noon. Fifty-eight persons registered on 
the opening day and seventy-one books 
were drawn. One hundred and eighty- 
two were registered the fifth day that it 
was open and about 350 books were 
drawn. The branch has 400 books. 
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The circulation was 255 more in Janu- 
ary, 1922, than in January, 1921. Thirty- 
four new borrowers were registered. 


Milwaukee. Carl H. Milam, secretary 
American Library Association, addressed 
members of the Milwaukee Library Asso- 
ciation at luncheon in the public library, 
March 23. His subject was “The Profes- 
sional Spirit Among Librarians.” 

Mr, Dudgeon has been obliged to in- 
vestigate the mutilation of bound vol- 
umes of magazines and art volumes by 
conscienceless patrons, with the purpose 
of prosecuting the malefactors when dis- 
covered. 

A new school house and a new branch 
library were dedicated simultaneously 
Friday night at Garden Acres, North Mil- 
waukee. This branch library makes the 
seventy-sixth maintained in Milwaukee 
county. 

The second annual Religious Book 
Week has attracted far more readers this 
year than last. The majority of the 6060 
volumes placed in the general delivery 
room is in circulation. 

A total of 136,850 books were distrib- 
uted by the fourteen branch libraries 
during March. This is an increase of 
25,372 over March, 1921. Reports from 
the county branches will increase this 
total. 


Nekoosa. The appropriation has been 
raised from $800 to $1,200 a year. 


New London. Marguerite Kirk, a stu- 
dent from the Wisconsin Library School, 
on her field appointment, assisted the li- 
brarian during March with the following 
pieces of work. She arranged for an 
“Overdue book week” which was ob- 
served at the library March 10-17. Boxes 
were placed in the schools, at the post 
office and outside the library door. Large 
printed cards instructed borrowers to 
“Drop overdue books here. No questions. 
No fines.” Talks at the schools, circular 
letters and slides at the movies helped 
advertise the “Bargain week.” As a re- 
sult, the first three days brought back 
30 books, and more followed until the 
total reached 55. 
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Miss Kirk talked to all grade children, 
junior high and high school freshmen on 
the use of the library and the care of 
books. A copy of “Robinson Crusoe” in 
the different stages of manufacture added 
great interest to the instruction of the 
care of books. Beside the talks in the 
schools the sixth graders, junior high 
school and high school freshmen were 
given definite instruction on the use of 
the catalogue and the reference books at 
the library. The talks on the care of the 
books at the schools were followed up 
by an exhibit of badly used books in a 
corner of the children’s room at the li- 
brary and a special effort to encourage 
the children to take better care of the 
new books is being made. 

An exhibit of children’s books of the 
type to be purchased with the “Spring- 
time” proceeds was exhibited in the win- 
dow of the Bank of New London, that 
those who supported and took part in the 
play might see how the money was being 
spent.. This display was replaced in a 
week by an exhibit of some new biogra- 
phy and history for adults. 

The library reports a record breaking 
circulation for the first three weeks in 
March with an increase of 668 books 
over the 1921 record for the same period. 
There were 70 new borrowers registered 
during this time. 

An accumulation of 250 books was cata- 
logued and put in circulation during the 
month. 


Oshkosh. The February circulation 
was 14,090, a gain of 488 over a year ago. 
The South side branch issued 3,786 books, 
a gain of 480 over 1921. The total gain 
of all the units for the months of January 
and February was: 2,266. 

The library board at a recent meeting 
resolved itself into the “library commis- 
sion” as organized under the will of the 
late Colonel John Hicks, for the distri- 
bution of a fund created by the colonel’s 
will for the purchase of objects of art 
for local schools. The library commis- 
sion audited and ordered paid out of the 
Hicks fund the sum of $760, to Miss Mary 
Mears of New York, in consideration of 
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the bronze statue, “Dawn and Labor,” 
which has been delivered and is await- 
ing placement at the high school. 

To boost a good thing along, the Osh- 
kosh public library is assisting in the 
milk-for-health week campaign by dis- 
playing a collection of books and pam- 
phlets dealing with milk, milk products, 
their production and use. 


Owen. The library was moved from 
rented quarters to its new room in the 
high school building, which is far more 
convenient. The high school is well lo- 
cated for the townspeople. The libra- 
rian with the help of the ladies of the 
board has done much mending of books. 
The circulation in March was 1,138 books 
and magazines. The number of borrow- 
ers is 1,290. 


Portage. A new magazine cabinet 
made by the sophomore class in the man- 
ual training department of the high school 
has been added to the public library. 


Racine. Two new branches were 
opened in the Franklin School and the 
new McKinley junior high school build- 
ings, each containing about 3,000 vol- 
umes. The openings were held March 
15 and April 3. There was much interest 
on the part of the patrons, some 500 at- 
tending each opening. 


Rice Lake. When Mrs. Jolliffe, a stu- 
dent from the Library School, arrived at 
Rice Lake for the March field appoint- 
ment, Miss Smith, the librarian, was ill 
in the hospital and it was necessary for 
Mrs. Jolliffe to take charge of the library 
and attend to the daily duties. 

A story hour was held every Saturday 
and the last meeting was a bird program 
with an exhibit. Mrs. Jolliffe gave a talk 
on birds to the older boys and girls and 
told a bird story to the younger children. 

Children of the sixth grade wrote short 
papers on “The books I like best in the 
library.” The papers were exhibited in 
the library and printed in the newspapers. 
Mrs. Jolliffe gave a half hour talk to the 
County Normal students on “Library 
Methods” and fifteen minute talks to the 
High School students on “Books”. 
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A splendid collection of photographs 
loaned by Mr. William Bailey of James- 
town, New York, was exhibited in the li- 
brary. This exhibit was used in connec- 
tion with a paper on “Modern photogra- 
phy as a fine art” by a member of the 
woman’s club. 

During the last week of field practice, 
Miss Smith was able to return to her 
duties. Books were ménded and the his- 
tory books in the children’s department 
were analyzed and catalogued. 


Shawano. Ione Calkins has accepted 
the position of assistant in the public li- 
brary to take the place of Mrs. Lillian 
Ainsworth. 


Sparta. Library School students, Miss 
King in February and Mrs. Pine in March, 
were sent to Sparta to help with the gen- 
eral work of the library during field 
practice. They were assisted by a grad- 
uate of the Sparta high school, class of 
1921. The regular work of the library 
was carried on, new books were cata- 
logued and put out for circulation, pam- 
phlets organized and arranged by sub- 
ject, and a great deal of mending was 
done. There was a display of new chil- 
dren’s books in one of the downtown 
windows and the increase in circulation 
in the children’s department was very 
satisfactory. Several pieces of newspa- 
per publicity were written and a slide 
advertising the library was run at the 
moving picture theater. More than 125 
new borrowers were registered. At the 
last story hour a group of tableaux was 
presented to review the stories and poems 
read and told earlier. - 

Miss Jennie Scouten, who had served 
long and faithfully as librarian, died Feb- 
ruary 28 after an extended illness. Be- 
cause of this and the illness of the as- 
sistant, the students served practically as 
acting librarians during their appoint- 
ments. 


Stanley. The library loaned 2,796 
books and periodicals during February, 
227 going out on one Saturday. 


Stevens Point. Two students from the 
Library School, on their field practice, 
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Viarda Clark and Harriet Van Buren, 
checked over and revised the children’s 
catalogue, completing the work for books 
in the classes 100 to 800 and beginning 
the 900’s. 


Sun Prairie. Two students from the 
Wisconsin Library School, Phyllis C. 
Knowles and Alice O. Hudson, conducted 
story hours on March 11 and 18. Over 
100 children listened to stories the first 
time. Bad weather prevented so good an 
attendance the second time, but much en- 
thusiasm was expressed. Miss Knowles 
also talked to the mothers on how to 
tell stories and what to tell, displaying 
books on this subject. 


Superior. Because the new fiction is 
so much in demand the library has 
started a rental collection, consisting of 
duplicates of free books already in the 
library. 


Viroqua. Harriet Van Buren, a stu- 
dent in the Library School, spent her 
February field appointment at the li- 
brary. A large number of worn books 
were discarded, a box of nearly eighty 
sent to the bindery, and others sorted 
for mending. Thirty new books were 
catalogued and prepared for distribution. 
A set of large English photographs was 
put on exhibition. Two story hours for 
the lower grades were held, and the chil- 
dren were also taught the right method 
of handling the books and of putting 
them on the shelves. 

The first meeting of the newly organ- 
ized parent-teachers’ association held in 
March was devoted to a consideration of 
the public library. About 200 attended 
the meeting, which was an enthusiastic 
one. It is expected that an increased ap- 
preciation and use of the library will re- 
sult. 
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Waunakee. A library was made from 
one of the largest saloons. The young 
people and women served lunches, and 
had sales and tag days to raise proceeds 
for equipment. The village baseball 
team agreed to give twenty per cent of 
its home game receipts. Books and 
magazines were bought and books bor- 
rowed from the Library Commission. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Notable results 
were achieved from a school survey 
made by the librarian, with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Ada M, Elliott, a student 
from the Wisconsin Library School on 
her field appointment. They visited all 
the schools of the city, making talks and 
encouraging a wider use of the library. 
Some of the talks were given to the high 
school students as a part of the Scout 
Education Day program, urging the 
larger use of the library. Lists of books 
and displays of books for boys were a 
feature at the library during Scout Week. 

The campaign was continued by the 
weekly publication in the newspapers of 
lists of books, under such headings as 
“Good books make good citizens,’ ‘“Re- 
cently added books.” The books listed 
were always on display at the library for 
afew days. It was found that this great- 
ly increased the circulation. 

A dramatic reading given at the library 
aroused much interest, and drama books 
displayed on a table placarded with an 
attractive “Read good plays” poster, 
found ready circulation. 

At a library benefit movie under the 
auspices of the women’s clubs of the 
city, more than $100 was netted for the 
purchase of new books. 

The library had its banner day on Sat- 
urday, February 25, when circulation sta- 
tistics showed that 517 books had been 
issued and 226 children had attended the 
story hours. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Psychology 


Dewey, John. Human nature and con- 
duct. 1922. 3386p. Holt $2.25. 150 
Although the subtitle reads “An introduc- 
tion to social psychology,’ the author states 
that this book does not purport to be a treat- 
ment of that subject. “But it seriously sets 
forth a belief that an understanding of habit 
and of different types of habit is the key to 
social psychology.” Based on lectures deliv- 
ered at Leland Stanford Junior university in 
1918. More easily read than some of the 
author’s other works. Indexed. 


Myerson, Abraham. The foundations of 
personality. 1921. 406p. Little $2.25. 
137 
A book by the author of The nervous 
housewife. (Bulletin, July, ’21) devoted to an 
analysis of character and conduct in both 
normal and abnormal aspects. From the 
point of view of a physician. At times 
severely critical of Freud, with whom the 
author disagrees on many points. 


Woodworth, R. S. Psychology, a study 
of mental life. 1922. 579p. illus. 
Holt $2.50. - 150 

An interesting introductory work for the 
reader who wishes to understand both the 
fundamentals of the old descriptive psychology 
and the newer theories and interpretations. 

Exercises for class discussion and good short 

reading lists follow the chapters. Well in- 

dexed. Author is professor in Columbia uni- 
versity. 


Sociology 


The four hour day in 
148p. Wilson $1.50. 331 

A good book for anyone who wants to 
understand the nature of mining and the 
causes of friction between operators and 
miners. Written by a mining engineer who 
has “gone underground where the industrial 
unrest exists in the dark.” Brings out the 
disorganized character of the industry and 
shows that intermittency of work is the great 
cause of discontent. “If they (the miners) 
average four hours actually working while 
they are in the mine they are doing well.” 
Published for the Bureau of industrial re- 
search, 


Archbald, Hugh. 
coal. 1922. 


Hochstein, Irma. A progressive primer. 
1922. 64p. illus. Wisconsin women’s 
progressive assn., Madison 35c. 320 

“The aim of this little primer is to give to 
the women of the state, through a few ex- 
amples, an understanding of what has been 
accomplished in the progressive movement, 
and to show them how they can use their 
new power in politics.” (Preface.) Contains 
facts of interest to all voters. Has an in- 
teresting chart showing procedure in the 
passage of a bill through the legislature. 

Bibliography (15p). Appendix of definitions. 


Hourwich, Isaac A. Immigration and 

labor. new ed. 1922. 574p. Huebsch 

$6. 325 

Revised edition of a work published in 

1912, Adds a new chapter on the lessons 

of the war and new material in answer to 
critics in an appendix. = 


Johnsen, Julia E. Selected articles on 
the negro problem. 1921. 370p. Wil- 
son $2.25. 326 

A handbook of reprinted matter covering 
many phases of the subject, including history 
of the negro in our civilization, the problem 
itself, violence, education, migration, the negro 

in industry, etc. Classified bibliography of 25 

pages. 


Rainwater, Clarence E. The play move- 
ment in the United States. 1922. 
3871p. illus. $2.75. 371.1 

An analysis of the facts involved in the 
history of the play movement in the United 

States, by former instructor in playground 

administration, University of Chicago. In- 

cludes valuable appendices, selected bibliog- 
raphy, and index. 


Science 


G. A. Practical electricity 
for beginners. 1921. 104p. Manual 
arts press $1. 537 

Practical electricity reduced to its lowest 

terms. Will probably be most useful as a 
text where it can be supplemented by the 
teacher. Has many practical suggestions 
and should be useful to the reader who knows 
nothing about electricity and wants to know 
how to manage the various electrical devices 
in common use today. 


Willoughby, 
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Agriculture 


Bailey, L. H. The apple tree, 1922. 
117p. illus. Macmillan $1.50. 634 
Though scientific in content, the pleasant 
chatty style of this book will appeal to all 
nature lovers. The author not only knows 
and understands growing things but loves 
them for themselves. Some of the topics 
included are the pruning of the apple tree, 
the pleasant art of grafting, citizens of the 
apple tree, and the harvest of the apple tree. 


Kile, O. M. The farm bureau movement. 
1921. 282p. Macmillan $2 630.6 
Treats of the history, organization and 
work of the farm bureau from the sympa- 
thetic standpoint of a legislative representa- 
tive of the bureau. Gives a very fair account 
of other organizations, but emphasizes the 
points in favor of the farm bureau. The posi- 
tion of the bureau on the Esch-Cummins act, 
a matter of recent controversy, is not dis- 
cussed. Useful book for any library where 
there is a live interest in farmers’ organiza- 
tions. No index. 
See Booklist 18:107 Jan, ’22. 


Tormey, J. L. and Lawry, R. C. Animal 
husbandry. 1920. 351p. illus. Amer- 
ican Bk. Co. $1.40. 636 

One of a series of textbooks in agriculture 

prepared under the editorship of Prof. K. L. 

Hatch of the University of Wisconsin, and de- 

signed to meet the demands of the Smith- 

Hughes law. This volume covers feeding, 

breeds, judging, care and management, etc., 

for all the common farm animals, including 
poultry. Other books in the series are Mayne 
and Hatch, High school agriculture; and 

Moore and Halligan, Plant production. 


Business 


Fletcher, W. L. How to get the job you 
want, 1922. 450p. Houghton $3. 

658 

Covers the field of business activities very 

thoroughly, with chapters on such subjects 

as: Studying the market, Fundamentals of 

salesmanship, How to approach a prospect, 

How to answer a want advertisement, etc. 

Has an excellent bibliography (88p). Author 

is a successful employment expert and sales 
manager. 


Stevenson, John A. Selling life insur- 
ance. 1922. 296p. Harper $3.50. 

658 

Approaches its problem very directly, keep- 

ing in mind the needs of the man actually en- 

gaged in selling life insurance. Bibliography 

(2p). No index. Like the book by Strong, 
belongs to Harper’s Life insurance library. 
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Strong, E, K. The psychology of selling 
life insurance. 1922. 480p._ illus. 
Harper $4. 658 

States that “life underwriters have long 
been seeking some treatise on psychology 
that would explain the principles of selling 
life insurance, in nontechnical language,” and 
aims to meet that demand. In five sections: 

Analysis of sales interviews; General princi- 

ples underlying selling; Strategy of selling; 

The strategy and tactics of the prospect; The 

tactics of selling. Index. 


Vizetelly, Frank H. Words we misspell 
in business, 1921. 249p. Funk $1.50. 
421 


A guide to correct spelling for those en- 
gaged in commercial work. In addition to 
the main vocabulary, there are special sec- 
tions covering rules for spelling, rules gov- 
erning the plurals of nouns, rules for the 
division of words, and suggested spelling 
tests. Will also be of value to those prepar- 
ing for Civil service examinations, 


Literature 


Converse, Florence. Garments of praise. 
208p. 1921. Dutton $2. 822 
A miracle cycle composed of four plays, as 
follows: The blessed birthday, a Christmas 
miracle play; Thy kingdom come, a dream 
for Easter even; Soul’s medicine, a Whitsun- 
tide miracle of healing; Santa Conversazione, 
an All Saints miracle. Suitable for produc- 
tion by church societies or other groups of 
amateurs. 


Dane, Clemence. Will Shakespeare. 1922. 

188p. Macmillan $1.75. 822 

A four-act play introducing Shakespeare, 

Anne Hathaway, Marlowe, The queen, and 

Mary Fitton. Takes liberties with history, 

but is interesting in its interpretation of some 
of the characters, notably Anne. 


Holliday, Robert Cortes. Turns about 
town. 1921. 3365p. Doran $2. 814 
Essays in pleasant conversational vein by 
the author of Walking stick papers. Several 
appeared in the Bookman, others were writ- 
ten for a newspaper syndicate. Will be liked 
by readers with a taste for light essays. 
See Booklist 18:75 Dec. ’21. 


Huneker, James. Variations. 1922. 279p. 
Scribner $2. 814 
Short essays on a wide range of subjects, 
but with the musical note dominant. Will 
appeal most to readers of literary and mu- 
sical tastes, although the sincere and warm 
tribute to Caruso with which the book closes 
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would please a much wider audience. 
See Booklist 18:111 Jan. '22. 


Masefield, John. Esther and Berenice. 
1922. 205p. illus. Macmillan $2. 

822 

Two plays from the French of Racine 

adapted for the use of a company of amateur 

actors. The preface explains that the first is 

an adaptation, the second a translation. Both 
are written in blank verse, 


Turquet-Milnes, G. Some modern French 
writers. 1921. 302p. McBride $2.50. 
840 


Papers on such writers as Henri Bergson, 
Maurice Barrés, Anatole France, Paul Clau- 


del, and others. Bibliography (35p). For the .- 


larger library or where there is some special 
interest in French literature. 


International Problems 


Addams, Jane. Peace and bread in time 
of war. 1922. 257p. Macmillan $1.75. 
940.4 
Defines the pacifist position before and dur- 
ing the war and outlines the work and aims 
of the two societies with which Miss Addams 
has been identified, The Woman’s peace party 
and the Woman’s international league for 
peace and freedom. There is also much in the 
book bearing on economic conditions in Eu- 
rope. Chapters have appeared in the Survey 
during the present year. 


Kawakami, K. K. The real Japanese 
question. 1921. 269p. Macmillan $2. 
327 
Although frankly sympathetic to Japan the 
author states the case with apparent fairness. 
He finds the heart of the question in Japan’s 
need for oil, iron and coal, and frames it in 
this way: “Is the existing world order right, 
allowing a few nations to monopolize vast 
territories and enormous resources, and com- 
pelling others to eke out an existence out of 
their limited lands and scanty resources?” 
Text of alien land law and statistical tables 
given in an appendix. No index. 


Keynes, John M. A revision of the 
treaty. 1922. 239p. Harcourt $2. 
940.4 
Although not so brilliant as his previous 
book, this sequel to The economic conse- 
quences of the peace (Bulletin, June 1920) 
is just as timely and even more worthy of 
careful consideration. Is less iconoclastic and 
more constructive. Has an appendix of docu- 
ments and index. 
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Reinsch, Paul S. An American diplomat 
in China. 1922. 396p. Doubleday $4. 
951 


Mr. Reinsch, at one time professor of polit- 
ical science in the University of Wisconsin, 
was United States minister to Peking from 
1913 to 1919. His book is interesting as a 
personal account and for the light it throws 
on Eastern affairs. In four parts: Old China 
and the new republic; The passing of Yuan 
Shih-Kai; The war and China; Last year of 
war and aftermath. Index. 


Reinsch, Paul S, Secret diplomacy. 1922. 
231p. Harcourt $2. 327 


Begins with a description of the diplomacy 
of the eighteenth century and traces the 
development of diplomatic practice down 
through the Congress of Vienna to the pres- 
ent, discussing the diplomacy of the triple 
alliance, the entente, the crisis of 1914, the 
secret treaties and the peace conference. 
Secret diplomacy is regarded as a survival 
of absolutism and a new diplomacy, based on 
“free and full cooperation” with other na- 
tions, is advocated. Bibliography (2p). In- 
dex. For the student or well-informed reader. 


Wells, H. G. Washington and the riddle 
of the peace. 1921. 312p. Macmil- 
lan $2. 940.4 


Contains the papers contributed to the New 
York World and Chicago Tribune during the 
recent conference. Interesting, as all expres- 
sions from Mr. Wells are, but not necessary 
in the small library. 


Geography and Travel 


Colby, Charles C. Source book for the 
economic geography of North Amer- 
ica. 1921. 418p. University of Chi- 
cago press $4. 917 

Chiefly a textbook and its great value is 
that it makes available outside or collateral 
reading for classes, but will interest others 
that are teachers of the subject. Readings 
are taken chiefly from magazines and gov- 
ernment documents. Folding maps and index. 

See Booklist 18:79 Dec. ’21. 


Greenbie, Marjorie B. In the eyes of the 

East. 1921. 420p. illus. Dodd $3.50. 

915 

A very personal book of travel in which 

the story of the author’s romantic courtship 

and marriage is told, along with her inpres- 
sions of the orient. 
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Verrill, A. Hyatt. Rivers and their mys- 
teries. 1922. 2138p. illus. Duffield 
$1.50. 910 

Geography and geology presented in enter- 
taining form. Has chapters on The romance 
of rivers, How rivers are formed, River life, 

How rivers serve man, Some unusual rivers, 

etc. Similar in treatment to Islands and their 

mysteries. (Bulletin July 1921.) 


Biography 


Abbott, Lyman. Silhouettes of my con- 
temporaries. 1921. 361p. Doubleday 
$3. 920 
Personal sketches of men and women whom 
the author has known, among them Edwin 
Booth, John B. Gough, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
John Fiske, Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips 
Brooks, Booker T. Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln and Theodore Roosevelt. The sketch of 
Lincoln is written from the point of view of 
one who as a boy heard the Cooper Union 
speech in 1860. 
See Booklist 18:117 Jan ’22. 


Barton, William E. The life of Clara 
Barton. 2v. 1922. Houghton $10. 
921 
This is the definitive life of Clara Barton 
based on a wealth of biographical material 
(“two large vaults containing some tons of 
manuscripts”) which had not been examined 
when the book by Epler was published in 
1915. Volume 1 deals with her personal life 
and civil war experiences. The second vol- 
ume is practically a history of the American 
Red Cross. 


Burroughs, John. My boyhood. 1922. 
247p. illus. Doubleday $2.50. 921 
Contains two sketches, “My boyhood,” writ- 
ten by John Burroughs in the last year of his 
life, and “My father,’’ written by his son, 
Julian Burroughs. The first is simply written 
and is full of the mellow philosophy of the 
naturalist’s later years. It appeared in Har- 
per’s Magazine Many letters written to his 
son are quoted in the second sketch. 


Chaplin, Charlie. My trip abroad. 1922. 
155p. illus. Harper $1. 921 
This frankly egotistical account will give 
entertainment to the actor’s many admirers. 
Tells interestingly of his visit to Whitechapel, 
where his childhood had been spent, his meet- 
ings with Barrie, H. G. Wells and others. 
Many illustrations, showing how this popu- 
lar favorite looks off the stage. 


[May, 1922 


Fucito, Salvatore, and Beyer, B. J. Ca- 
ruso and the art of singing. 1922. 
219p. illus. Stokes $3. 921 or 784 

A few chapters sketching Caruso’s early 
life as boy and man are followed by an ac- 
count of his artistic career and a discussion 
of his technique. Illustrated with many pic- 
tures of Caruso in his different roles. The 
first of the two authors was Caruso’s coach 
and accompanist. 


F., M. T. My Chinese marriage. 1921. 
Duffield $1.75. 

A biography that reads like fiction. An 
American girl tells the story of her marriage 
to a Chinese student and of her life in his 
ancestral home in China. Interesting, and 
the facts are said to be true, although many 
readers feel that the picture is too roseate. 
Appeared in Asia in 1921. 

See Booklist 18: 118 Jan. ’22. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. Up stream. 1922. 
248p. Boni $3. 921 
This life story of a German Jew who came 
to America in early boyhood, grew up in a 
small Southern town, where he discarded all 
traces of his origin and absorbed the Anglo- 
American tradition, is a penetrating analysis 
and criticism of American life. Will appeal 
to all thoughtful readers who regard the prob- 
lems of American culture and education with 
seriousness, 


Stanton, Elizabeth Cady. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton as revealed in her letters, 
diary and reminiscences; ed. by 
Theodore Stanton and Harriot Stan- 
ton Blatch. 2v. 1922. illus. Harper 
$6. 921 

Mrs_ Stanton’s public career has been told 
in the History of woman suffrage. The ob- 
ject of her son and daughter in this work has 
been to give the more intimate story of her 
life. Volume 1 is a revision of Highty years 
and more, her autobiography. (1898) Vol- 
ume 2 contains letters and extracts from her 
diary. The great interest of the book lies in 
the vigorous personality revealed. 


Fiction 
Of literary excellence 


Fleuron, Svend. Kittens; tr. from the 
Danish. 1922. 248p. Knopf $2. 

Similar to Grim: the story of a pike. (Bul- 
letin Feb. ’22), by the same author, but less 
fierce and uncompromising in its realism. 
Shows remarkable observation of cat nature 
and is told with great literary skill. It should 
be emphasized that these stories are not for 
children. 


May, 1922] 


Galsworthy, John. The Forsyte saga. 
1922. 870p. Scribner $2.50. 

Brings together in one volume the three 
novels: A man of property, In Chancery, and 
To let, linked together with the two shorter 
sketches: The Indian summer of a Forsyte, 
and Awakening. 


Gunnarson, Gunnar. Guest the one-eyed. 
1922. 340p. Knopf $250. 

A long Icelandic family chronicle running 
through three generations. Has more of 
story interest and less of the atmosphere of 
gloom and mysticism than many other Scan- 
dinavian classics. Translated from the Dan- 
ish. 


Lagerléf, Selma. The outcast. 1922. 
297p. Doubleday $1.90. 

A simply told tale which, like many others 
by this author, points in the end to a power- 
ful moral. The manner in which elements of 
folk superstition and of the supernatural 
are woven into a realistic story, all in the 
most matter-of-fact way, lends a peculiar 
charm to the book. 


Onions, Oliver. The tower of oblivion. 
1922. 435p. Macmillan $1.75. 

A story of unique plot. A man of forty- 
five finds himself growing younger instead 
of older, and his death comes at the age of 
sixteen. Well written and will interest read- 
ers who Gare for English stories. 

See Booklist 18:191 March ’22. 


Interesting Stories 


Bindloss, Harold. The man from the 
wilds. 1922. 331p. Stokes $1.75. 

The adventures of a young Canadian who 
unexpectedly becomes the guardian of an 
English girl. In order to make good his trust 
he is forced to return to his native wilderness 
where he has many adventures. It has a lei- 
surely, assured movement, and a cheerful 
ending. 


Evarts, Hal G. Settling of the sage. 
1922. 300p. Little $1.75. 

A strenuous story of the development of 
the open prairie country. Though of a rather 
overworked type it is good of its kind. Well 
put together and readable. 


Footner, Hulbert. The Deaves affair. 
1922. 319p. Doran $1.75. 
This author of adventure stories here tries 
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his hand at a tale of mystery. Improbable 
but interesting to some readers. 


Gates, Eleanor. The rich little poor boy. 
1922. 419p. Appleton $2. 

Story of a little boy who finds escape from 
the hard facts of his life in his own imagin- 
ings and in books. Less fantastic than The 
poor little rich girl. 


Merwin, Samuel. Goldie Green. 1922. 
341p. Bobbs $2. 

A Saturday Evening Post serial. Goldie, 
who sells tickets for a movie palace, is the 
up-to-the-minute, resourceful daughter who 
successfully manages and provides for her 
improvident family, and makes a success of 
her own life in her own way. 


Norris, Kathleen. Lucretia Lombard. 
1922. 316p. Doubleday $1.75. 
Engaged to Mimi, the charming young girl 
who has been his ward, Stephen Winship 
finds that he loves beautiful Lucretia Lom- 
bard. This triangle situation reaches its 
climax when the two women are trapped by 
a forest fire. Appeared in the Pictorial Re- 
view, * 


Orcutt, William Dana. The balance. 
1922. 351p. Stokes $1.90. 

Story of a returned soldier who tries to 
keep the balance between capital and labor 
in his father’s factory. Somewhat similar in 
theme to Ralph Connor’s To him that hath. 
(Booklist 18:156 Feb. ’22) 


Pickthall, M. L. C. The bridge. 1922. 
292p. Century $1.75. 

The bridge, constructed by the firm of 
which Alan MacClear is the head, falls and 
kills four men. MacClear’s struggle, on a 
deserted island, to face the situation of his 
responsibility is dramatically told. The char- 
acter of the girl who faces a similar situa- 
tion, though somewhat overdrawn, is inter- 
esting. 


Wharton, Anthony. Jane of Overbarrow. 
1921. 360p. Doran $2. 

A simple, pleasant story of country life in 
Wiltshire. Tells of the struggle of restless, 
inexperienced youth with smug and suspi- 
cious maturity. An excellent study in char- 
acter development, with an unusually attrac- 
tive setting. 
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Tales of Mystery 


Binns, Ottwell. The lady of North Star. 
1922. 291p. Knopf. $2. 


Story of the far north in which an officer 
of the mounted police trails a man for four 
hundred miles not knowing that it is his 
cousin whom he follows. And at the end 
of the trail he finds a beautiful woman 
whose life has also been linked up with Dick 
Bracknell’s. A story of mingled adventure 
and mystery. 


Cohen, Octavus Roy. Midnight. 1922. 
281p. Dodd. $1.75. 
Detective story of ordinary swift-moving 
plot. Rather sketchily written, but interest 
well sustained. A touch of humor adds to 


the reader’s enjoyment. 


MacGowan, Alice and Newberry, Perry. 
The million-dollar suitcase. 1922. 
8326p. Stokes. $1.75. 

Clever mystery story with scenes laid in 
and around San Francisco. Ran serially in 
the Saturday Evening Post in 1921 under the 
title Two and two. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The great Prince 
Shan. 1922. 303p. Little. $2. 


A story of world politics in the year 1934, 
with Russia, Japan and China involved in an 
international plot. 


Rohmer, Sax. Fire tongue. 1922. 
Doubleday. $1.75. 


Mystery story similar in character to the 
author’s Fu Manchu tales, dealing with a 
Hindu secret society. Appeared in Collier’s 
during 1920 and 1921, 


304p. 


Black gold. 
1922. 297p. Doran. $1.75. 
A story of gold hoarded on a Southern 


Terhune, Albert Payson. 


California ranch under puzzling circum- 
stances. The humor, good characterization 
and vitality of style make it more appealing 
than the ordinary mystery story in spite of 
a somewhat unconvincing plot. 
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Thayer, Lee. Q. E. D. 
Doubleday. $1.75. 


Successful mystery story by the author of 
The mystery of the 18th floor. (Bulletin, 
April, 1919) and other popular tales of the 
kind. Opens with the finding of a dead body 
on the terrace of a country house, with sus- 
picions falling at once on the house owner. 


Short Stories 


English short _ stories. 
library). 1922. 3868p. 
cents. 


Stories “selected to show the development 
of the short story from the 15th to the 20th 
century.” (Sub-title). The purpose of the 
selection has been to show the type of the 
short story which has been characteristic of 
certain periods. Some of the modern writers 
represented are W. H. Hudson, Walter de la 
Mare, Hugh Walpole, Thomas Hardy and 
John Galsworthy. 


1921. 278p. 


(Everyman’s 
Dutton, 95 


Hurst, Fannie. The vertical city. 
280p. Harper. $1.90. 


Six stories in this author’s usual manner. 
Contents: She walks in beauty; Back pay; 
The Vertical city; The smudge; Guilty; 
Roulette, 


1922. 


McSpadden, J. Walker, ed. Famous mys- 
tery stories. 1922. 292p. Crowell. 
$1.25. 


The last of a series of four collections 
forming the “Mystery” library, edited by J. 
W. McSpadden. Contains The deserted house, 
by Ernest T. W. Hoffman. The upper berth, 
by F. Marion Crawford; The mummy’s foot, 
by Theophile Gautier, and seven other weird 
tales. 


Society of arts and sciences. O. Henry 
Memorial award prize stories of 1921. 
1922. 312p. Doubleday. $1.90. 

Contains sixteen short stories from the 
magazines of 1921. Although similar in 
idea and plan to the O’Brien collection 

(Bulletin, April ’22) there is no duplication. 








